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At the time, the action of the Assembly provoked little
influential criticism, except from one unexpected quarter.
Marat, who was skulking in cellars and editing his Friend of the
People under great difficulties, entered a protest. 'In the useful
and necessary trades', he wrote, 'the artisan should be obliged
to give evidence of capacity, because since no one can do
without his products, good or bad, the order of society requires
the legislature to take measures to prevent fraud, the lowering
of morality, and the evil consequences which follow from it.'
The protest was significant. It was the voice of socialism
challenging the doctrinaire liberalism of the Assembly. The
militant democracy which Marat represented regarded State
intervention in a very different way from the enlightened
bourgeoisie in whose interests the Revolution was mainly carried
through.

Still, even the Assembly felt that some practical limits must
be placed to the doctrine of economic liberty. Entry to certain
skilled trades like pharmacy was made dependent on a certifi-
cate of capacity. The legislators, in their devotion to freedom,
did not wish to risk poisoning at the hands of unqualified
chemists. The goldsmiths, too, had to submit to police regula-
tion to prevent fraud in the purity of the metals they used; and
the establishment of blast furnaces was forbidden without
permission from the legislature. In the interest of genuine
inventors, limited monopolies for five or fifteen years were
granted, a measure which laid the foundations of French patent
law. Under Napoleon, whose military instincts disposed him
to favour a system of control, these encroachments on economic
liberty were considerably extended, and in the printing and
victualling trades of the capital and some of the larger towns a
modified form of the guild system was established, which did
not completely disappear till the fall of the Second Empire.

In England the regulative system perished largely through
inanition. During the eighteenth century the Statute of
Apprentices ceased to be enforced. Already the law-courts had
exempted numerous trades from its provisions, on the ground
either that they were unskilled or that they were not in existence